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N June of last year, the Government 

Bureau of Education published an ar- 

ticle by Paul M. Rea, Secretary of the 

American Association of Museums, on 
the Educational Work of American Mu- 
seums, which contains an admirable sum- 
ming up of the causes and effects of this 
recently developed branch of museum acti- 
vity. Dr. Rea that there are in 
the United States approximately 600 mu- 
seums, of which about 50 per cent. are 
devoted exclusively or chiefly to natural 
science, about 25 per cent. to history, and 
about 10 per cent. to art. The remaining 
15 per cent. are devoted to special or to 


states 


miscellaneous subjects. 

“Approximately 38 per cent. of these 
museums derive their financial support 
from schools, colleges, or universities; 35 
per cent. from societies or associations; 15 
per cent. from city governments; 7 per cent. 
from private individuals or endowments 
exclusively; 4 per cent. from State govern- 
ments; and 1 per cent. from the National 
Government.” 

Of what are called “Public Museums,” 
Dr. Rea says: “ The greatest and most ac- 
tive museums of America to-day, with few 
exceptions, have originated within the past 
50 years and have had their phenomenal 
development within 25 years. A few ex- 
amples may be given: American Museum 
of Natural History (1869); Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (1869); Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston (1870); New York State Mu- 
seum Pennsylvania) Museum 
(1876); Art Institute of Chicago (1879); 
Milwaukee Public Museum (1882); Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences (1889); 
Field Museum of Natural History (1894); 
Worcester Art Museum (1896); John Her- 
ron Art Institute (1896); Carnegie Institute 
Museums (1896). Most of these museums 
are of a new type, being founded and sup- 
ported either by private endowments or 
by municipal or state funds. There is a 
marked decrease in the number of new 
museums founded by colleges or by tech- 
nical societies, and museums are henceforth 
significant as public institutions. 
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“The conception of museums as store- 
houses of technical material, of interest 
principally to specialists, has been broad- 
ened until the primary object has become 
visual instruction. Many researches are 
best conducted in museums, but the expen- 
diture of public funds is justified only by 
making the institution of practical benefit 
to the general public for recreation and in- 
struction. To this end an astonishing de- 
gree of technical skill has been applied, and 
the success of the result is evidenced by the 
continually increasing amount of public 
and private money devoted to the extension 
of museum work. 

‘A similar change of policy on the part of 
art museums may be noted. Until recently 
these museums have been content to exhi- 
bit objects of art in as harmonious settings 
as possible. It was assumed that the sig- 
nificance of these objects would be evident 
to the visitor in proportion to his degree of 
artistic perception. The function of the 
museum was not conceived to include the 
education of the artistic sense of the visitor. 
To-day art museums are endeavoring to 
diffuse information about art and to develop 
appreciation of art in the general public. 

“The introduction cf the educational 
function into museums is the keynote of 
their phenomenal development in the past 
quarter century. They are now democratic 
in the highest sense, responsible directly to 
the people and developing in proportion as 
they satisfy the needs of the people. 

“The most distinctively modern educa- 
tional activity of museums is to be found in 
codperation with the public schools. Prob- 
ably no other subject has attracted such 
enthusiastic attention on the part of mu- 
seum workers or yielded such large results.” 

Museums of natural history quite gener- 
ally lend exhibits to schools; they have 
special instructors who meet the teachers 
as well as the general visitors who desire to 
avail themselves of such services; and they 
have class rooms for those who desire a 
quieter place than the public galleries in 
which to talk. In two cities, Boston and 
Brooklyn, museums have been established, 
devoted entirely to the use of young people, 
while in several larger museums separate 
rooms have been set apart with small exhi- 
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bits arranged with a view to the youthful 
visitor’s capacity for study and enjoyment. 

The museums of art have not been slow 
to realize that their obligation to the tax- 
payers is similar to that of their more 
numerous associates in natural history; and 
they have not been any less eager to make 
their collections useful to the younger gen- 
eration, expounding them to teacher and 
scholar in school rooms, as well as in the 
museum galleries and class rooms. 

Several museums of art in the smaller 
cities, like Toledo and Worcester, work 
directly with the children without the in- 
termediary of the schools, with a success 
denied the museums of larger places. 

In some cases museums publish special 
lists for the teacher who may desire to sup- 
plement school studies with the museum’s 
illustrations of them; in some, separate 
educational bulletins are issued. Many 
museums lend photographs and lantern 
slides, and some, their collections, though 
to do this the museum must be rich in ob- 
jects unless its own exhibits are to be sacri- 
ficed. In this particular, the museums of 
natural history have an advantage in use- 
fulness over the museums of art, their 
specimens, comparatively speaking, being 
of far less pecuniary value than objects of 
art and, therefore, lent without such great 
risk of loss by fire or theft. 

Some weeks ago a circular letter was sent 
by The Metropolitan Museum of Art to the 
various American museums of art asking 
for information regarding their codperation 
with the public schools. To this letter, 
thirty-three replies have been received and 
from them the following facts have been 
tabulated. 

l'wenty-two of the museums reporting 
are actively engaged in work with the 
schools and, almost without exception, 
upon their own initiative. In one or two 
instances, the Board of Education has 
taken the matter up most enthusiastically, 
and the success of the museum’s work has 
been largely due to its efforts, but for the 
most part, the attitude of the school offi- 
cials has been one of indifference. In only 
eight cases is the work done in the museum 
recognized as part of the prescribed school 
work; in the others, what results have come 


are due to work done on the initiative of the 
teacher, in her own time. 

Thirteen of the museums employ a spe- 
cial person to carry on this work, under 
various titles (the title of “‘docent’’ was 
first used in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts in 1907), and in three or four, the 
Director devotes a great deal of his time 
to giving gallery talks, lectures, and lessons 
to school teachers and pupils in the museum 
lecture room, and in various public schools. 

Twenty of these museums give gallery 
talks and three more plan to do so next 
year; in eleven, class rooms are used, the 
galleries themselves being thought more 
useful from an objective point of view. 

Three of the museums reporting give a 
regular course of talks, the subjects of which 
are announced beforehand. Seven of them 
give talks but the subjects are dependent 
upon immediate demand. Ten museums 
combine these two methods. 

Lessons in the appreciation of art are 
given in fourteen of the museums reporting, 
but others claim this as the keynote of their 
relationship with the schools, and hence 
consider such a course unnecessary. Again, 
when the interest and enthusiasm of the 
child are aroused, such appreciation de- 
velops of its own accord. 

Definite coéperation is given in special 
school studies as follows: in drawing, by fif- 
teen museums; in English, by six; in history, 
ancient and modern, by twelve; in geogra- 
phy, by ten; and in the classics, by eight. 

Dr. Rea, in his article, quotes the well- 
known remark of our greatest writer on 
museum subjects, Dr. G. Brown Goode of 
the Smithsonian Institution, who says: “I 
should not organize a museum primarily 
for the use of the people in their larval or 
school-going stage of existence. The public 
school teacher, with the illustrated text- 
book, diagrams, and other appliances, is in 
these days a professional outfit which is 
usually quite sufficient to enable him to 
teach his pupils. School days last, at the 
most, only from five to fifteen years, and 
they end with the majority of mankind 
before their minds have reached the stage 
of growth most favorable for the reception 
and assimilation of the best and most useful 
thought. Why should we be crammed in 
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the times of infancy and kept in a state of 
mental starvation during the period which 
follows from old aj 
state which ts disheartening and unnatural, 
all the more the intellectual 
tastes which have been stimulated and par- 
tially formed by school life.’ 

But Dr. Rea makes it quite clear that the 
sacrificing the grown-ups 
not the 
considered of 


maturity to 


age a 


because of 


museums are not 
for the children It is 


education of the 
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young 1s 
more 


importance than the pleasure and 
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From the viewpoint of the schools, it has 
to do with the whole question as to the 
function of the department of public educa- 
tion. Shall the schools dev elop the child 
physically, mentally, morally, within a 
school building, when that is the true eco- 
nomy, and outside when that seems best, 
breaking down the traditional barriers 
which confined the teacher’s work to drill 
in the three R’s, using play, domestic work, 
the trades, art, science, literature, 
social functions interests, 


music, 


cIVIK vocational 





A CLASS OF CHILDREN IN THE 


profit of the mature that so much thought 
and energy are given to the educational side 
work by the present-day museum, 
but rather because of our awakened sense 
of duties and possibilities entirely un- 
thought of before, which, indeed, until the 
era of the “public’’ museum, did not exist 
[he educational work of the museum is not 
done in the place of, or at the expense of 
its other duties, but in addition to them. 


of its 
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HE subject ol coéperation between 

such an institution as The Metro- 

politan Museum of Art and the 

public schools is a part ol each of 
two much larger problems 
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hopes, love of adventure, and going into 
libraries, museums, the homes, the streets, 
the parks, the shops, the woods, wherever 
material can be found fit for the purposes of 
this broad conception of education’ Or 
shall the schools concern themselves chiefly 
with drill in the use of the tools oK culture, 
reluctantly incorporating only those courses 
which the home and society thrust upon 
them, and leaving it to extra-mural agencies 
to establish those correlations with the 
human activities of both past and present 
which make of each individual a member of 
the social fabric? 

Whether the Health Board or the School 
Department shall control medical inspec- 
tion of school children, whether vocational 
guidance shall be vested in teachers or 
in voluntary organizations, whether the 
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Board of Trade or the School Superinten- 
dent shall appoint the instructors in the 
trade schools—these practical questions 
arising every day in some American com- 
monwealth depend for their answer in each 
case upon the conception held as to the 
nection of the school. 


From the viewpoint of the museum, the 


/ 


question depends upon the conception held 
as to what are the legitimate functions of 
an art museum supported, in part, by 
public funds. Is such a museum chiefly 
concerned with the reception and care of 
objects of rare archaeologic or aesthetx 
interest, to be enjoyed by the sophisticated 
and to be used by ¢ Xperts, or 1s its existence 
justified to the common citizen chiefly as it 
ministers to the pleasure and profit of him- 
selfand his childrenr A glance at the names 
on the list of trustees, at the type of per- 
sons employed, at the magnificence of the 
museum building, and the dignity of its 
appointments, produces the impression 
that here is an aristocratic institution un- 
able, however willing, to take any efficient 
part in the initial steps towards the aes- 
thetic culture of the masses. 

Supposing that the teachers are ready 
to interpret broadly the mission of the 
schools, and supposing also that the mu- 
seum administrators view seriously their 
duty to the children of the city, there are 
four sources of difficulty to cope with in 
establishing fruitful codperation. 

In the first place, the teachers themselves 


do not know how to handle the problem. 
They do not know the resources of the 
museum; they are ashamed to say so; and 


they do not know how to overcome their 
rance without fully confessing it. 
[hey fear the handling of classes in the 
Streets and in public conveyances. They 
are afraid of lacking tact and wisdom in 


} 


e approval of principals and 


superintendents, and in getting the consent 

parents toan innovation. And above all 

palpable profit to be gained by 
all t ( t involved, since the results of 
such wi have not been standardized. It 
does not take long, even in a system so 
necessarily involved in red tape by its very 
cumbersomeness as is that of New York, 
lor any new educational shibboleth to find 


a place in the evaluation of class room work. 
One teacher, whose class was being exam- 
ined by a superintendent previous to her 
recommendation for promotion, peeped 
into his note-book when he was called from 
the room and read among the captions, 
‘‘How much does she use apperception?”’ 
[t is not yet matter of teachers’ gossip that 
one of such questions is, ‘What profitable 
connection has she made with The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art?’’ When a place 
is found for such a question, the Museum 
will find its pay-roll for docents seriously 
increased, 

In the second place, the museum knows 
little or nothing about public school con- 
ditions. Knowing thoroughly its own rich 
resources, it does not know the needs which 
it is so well able to meet. And especially it 
does not know the void in the minds of the 
teachers or how to fill that void without 
patronage or other offense. 

rhirdly, there is the public. In every 
political purlieu lurks a protestant of pro- 
gress eager for a catchword which may 
provide a useful headline in criticism of the 
schools. For, to paraphrase Shakespeare, 
‘Your schools are your great wasters of 
your public moneys.” It is not easy to fret 
the taxpayer with the cost of such evident 
conveniences as water, light, sewers, street- 
paving and the like, but the spending of 
millions upon such “fads and frills” as 
manual training and physical culture 

it was a Mayor of New York who asked 
what was the difference between these two 
branches) may easily be exploited as 
woeful waste, since few taxpayers know 
anything of their value. It was reported 
some years ago that a school superinten- 
dent of Pawtucket lost his position because 
he caused a live chicken to be introduced as 
a means of instruction into a first grade 
class. The school authorities who dare 
inaugurate any progressive movement in 
education know that they are offering op- 
portunities to the petty politician who 
himself desires control of school patronage 
yr of such preferment as the schools provide. 
School physicians and school nurses are 
well established in New York, but it 1s only 
a few months since a member of a suburban 
school board, himself a college graduate, 
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could be heard daily upon commuters’ 
trains chanting, “No, no! No school physi- 


cians, no school nurse. We will confine 
ourselves to reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, and let the mammas call the doc- 
tors.” The public is likely at any moment 


to frustrate the best-intentioned collabora- 
tion between the museum and the teacher. 

Finally, there are the parents. The 
parents are not the public, although many 
of the public are parents. Sometimes a 
father, less often a mother, forgetting that 
he was educated differently from his own 
parents, awakens to the fact that his child 
is getting an education different from his. 
Then he puts to his child some more or less 
unpractical test, such as “Name the capi- 
tals of the original thirteen states,” or “Spell 
kiln, separate, eleemosynary, gauge,’ and he 
writes a letter to the superintendent, or the 
daily press, or addresses a parents’ meeting 
upon the folly of teaching art appreciation 
to a boy destined to be a plumber, and the 
wickedness of leaving him uncertain as to 
the capital of Vermont. 

It will be noticed that among the diffi- 
culties to be met with, no mention has been 


made of the children themselves. In fact, 
there is no difficulty there. A child can be 
taught anything by any method. With 


joyous kindliness he sheds what he does not 
want, accepts what he can use, and finds 
mental and moral pabulum in every subject 
offered him—Greek roots, nature myths, 
folk-dances, or phonics. The universe is 
his to explore, discard, or enjoy. Be sure 
he will use the museum also as he lists. 
What is done for him in any branch of in- 
struction corresponds to the opening of a 
door into some new world. Those whom it 
attracts will goin and out. 

Supposing that the museum understands 
what are the needs of the schools, and that 
the schools desire what the museum has to 
give, that parents appreciate the value of 
culture in art appreciation for their children, 
and that the public has good will toward 
and confidence in both institutions, then 
the problems of both are—methods and 
devices. 

No teacher can well impart what she does 
not know. And a teacher can hardly pos- 
sess any knowledge so recondite that she 
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cannot make it valuable to her class. So 
the first step, logically, for the schools, is 
the instruction of the rank and file of the 
teachers in art appreciation, in those 
features of the applications of art to indus- 
try which bear most directly upon the 
present work of the schools, and in such 
phases of art as illuminate and adorn the 
subjects of history and geography. 

On this basis art museums sometimes 
offer courses of lectures or art instruction 
free, and they are frequently surprised and 
pained to get little response from the 
teachers whom they hoped to benefit. A 
very short course in pedagogy would show 
them their error. 

[he instruction of teachers in art by the 
museum should originate, not in an offer 
from the museum, but in a request from the 
teachers. And nothing that the museum 
can do will bring about such a request in 
anything but perfunctory shape. 

Teachers are not indifferent to opportu- 
nities for getting the knowledge that their 
pupils need. But they gauge this need, 
not by the value of the subject to the later 
happiness and success of the children, but 
rather by its value in meeting the demands 
of the superintendent’s office. 

Psychologically, then, the place to begin 
is not by instructing the teacher, but by 
putting the subject into the curriculum 
not the printed, but the actual curriculum 

that course of study which is really fol- 
lowed by all teachers, because its results 
are investigated and rewarded. 

Suppose that a member of the Superin- 
tendent’s staff is entering a class room, to 
begin quizzing the class upon its recent 
work—as is his right and duty. ‘‘What are 
you studying in geography?” says he. 
“Egypt,” respond the children. “Ah,” says 
he, “Egypt. How does the climate of 
Egypt compare with that of New York?” 
“Dryer.” “Yes. How can you prove that 
by the Egyptian obelisk? —By the way, how 
many of you have seen the obelisk? Only 
ten? You must have entered the art gallery 
from theeast. What did the old Egyptians 
believe about a future life? How many here 
have seen amummy? Why, Miss Brown, 
have you finished your instruction on Egypt 
without visiting the Metropolitan?”’ 


es 
On 
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In another class the supervisor asks: 
“What have you been reading? ‘“‘‘How 
Cedric became a knight.’” “‘Yes, it is an in- 
teresting poem. Read it to me. What 
was a knight? How did a knight dress? 
Who has seen any armor? Only two? 
Have you never visited the Metropolitan 
Gallery?” 

In a third class he asks: “Where do we 
live? In what state is New York City? In 
what country? On what continent? Have 
white men always lived here? Who has 
seen an Indian? Where? What white man 
discovered America? Where is there a 
statue in honor of Columbus? How many 
have seen it? Then you haven't been to 
Central Park yet?” 

Meanwhile the art supervisor is teaching 
ten classes gathered in the school audit- 
orium, by means of a lecture, with lantern 
slides. His subject is “Artists who Love 
Animals,” and he includes several pictures 
of sheep, among them that by Schenck in 
the Metropolitan. When the light is ad- 
mitted after the views have been shown, he 
asks, ‘“‘ How many of you have seen the orig- 
inals of some of these pictures? Twenty? 
Which did you see? Where? Who took 
you? Did you all see them with Miss 
Smith? In what grade? Good for you, 
Miss Smith! Some of the rest of these 
teachers better do some sight-seeing, Mr. 
Jones.””. And he turns to the principal. 
“It will pay them.” 

“T’ll see to it,” says the principal. “We 
have taken two classes to the Aquarium 
and one to the Bronx,’’ he adds, to prove 
his progressiveness. 

With a number of notable and creditable 
exceptions, it is only such teachers as find 
that they need knowledge in order to meet 
requirements who will apply to the museum 
for instruction, and the need is created by 
the supervisory corps. This is not to the 
discredit of the teachers. When one has a 
limited amount of strength or time, it is per- 
force put where it counts most. 

The method, then, should consist of a 
demand upon the schools by their super- 
visors, a request to the museum by the 
principals and teachers, and a response by 
the museum. 

Wherever the teacher or the museum 


takes the initiative, it must be, in its effect 
upon the whole situation, an experiment, 
calculated to prove the advisability of 
general adoption. But it is upon these 
single experiments that the choice of devices 
must depend. 

Museums in various parts of the country 
employ a number of devices in this work. 
The Cincinnati Art Museum gives sets of 
reproductions of its features to the schools; 
these are studied under the supervisor, and 
the visit of the class to see the originals 
follows a rather intensive study of the copy. 
lhe Boston Museum of Art gives lessons to 
groups of teachers, accompanied by an 
outline which each teacher, in her turn, 
uses when reproducing the lesson for her 
class. The curator of the Art Museum of 
Toledo, Ohio, collects many classes of one 
grade in his auditorium, gives them a dem- 
onstration of the use of the potter’s 
wheel in the first half hour, then sends them 
through the gallery to follow definite direc- 
tions in the study of a special pottery ex- 
hibit, and has returns in the form of papers 
written, also to cover definite points, on 
their return to school. At Indianapolis 
the association of art supervisor and mu- 
seum instructor is so close that the children 
regard the work which they do at the mu- 
seum as a part of their regular program. 
They have a room into which specimens 
germane to the month’s work in art are 
collected, and a closet containing sketch- 
ing materials on wheels which enables them 
to gather in any part of the gallery and 
paint or draw with a minimum of time 
lost. 

[he situation in New York is disadvanta- 
geous because of the colossal size of the two 
institutions which have to coalesce in the 
work. To take all the classes in the public 
schools to the museum even once in the 
school life of each child would involve a 
great expenditure of time and money. To 
focus the attention of a class upon a few 
objects, so as effectively to teach a few 
points amid the bewildering multiplicity 
of the surrounding collections demands 
great teaching skill on the part of the 
museum staff. 

rhe ultimate solution will probably lie in 
supplementing the infrequent visit to the 
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main museum by more frequent visits to 
museums established in various 
perhaps in school buildings 


branch 
neighborhoods 
as has been lately done at the Washington 
Irving High School And these visits will 
doubtless in turn be supplemented by the 
loan of material ftom the museum for use in 
preparing the pupils to profit by their visits.' 

In this or some other way, New York will 
solve the problem of training her enor- 
mous population to use for profit and pleas- 
ure the unrivaled opportunity furnished by 
The Metropolitan 
[he outcome ts assured by 


the treasure house of 
Museum of Art. 
the progressive spirit and the ability for 
which both the schools and the museum are 
noted. It will be achieved when the super- 
visors of the schools unite to demand from 
the teachers results which can be gained 
only with the help of the museum. The 
working out of details in New York will be 
eagerly watched by school and museum 
authorities both here and in Europe, for the 
problem is a universal one. England and 
Germany especially are at work upon it, 
and many cities in America are alive to it. 

Though widely discussed, it is, however, 
sO new a matter of practice that every les- 
son given, or device used, hastens materially 
the solution. To those teachers and mem- 
bers of the museum staff engaged in foster- 
ing the movement, who find the untrodden 
path beset with difficulties, this thought 
should be an incentive. 


Louise CONNOLLY 


PICTURES IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


twenty-five 


l RING the 
libraries have come to in- 


past 
year’s, 
clude in their equipment collec- 
‘pictures’ which are used 


tions of ‘ 


for reference, for lending to schools, clubs, 
ind individuals, as books are lent, and 
in groups for exhibitions in connection 
with lectures given in the library buildings. 
In some libraries these collections have 


ittained large proportions and considerable 
value, with rooms to themselves, catalogues, 
and corps of assistants to look after their 


mounting, cataloguing, and circulation. 


the Metropolitan Museum lent 
pictures to the Municipal Gallery in the 
4 


Vashington Irving High Schoo 


[his summer 


y 
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Such picture collections embrace all sorts 
of subjects — geography, travel, history, 
biography, natural history, and science — 
and in most of them particular attention is 
given to reproductions of paintings, sculp- 
ture, architecture, and the decorative arts. 
Some libraries, the richer ones, include in 
these collections photographs in large and 
small sizes by important firms of photo- 
graphers, like Braun, Clément & Com- 
pany, The Detroit Publishing Company, 
etc.; a few have collections of engravings 
and etchings; but the greater number of 
themarecontent toassemble reproductions, 
published in sets or singly, like the Perry 
pictures, illustrations from portfolios, or 
cut out of books and periodicals, or culled 
from the multitude of sources made avail- 
able by the half-tone and other cheap pro- 
cesses of reproduction. 

In some sections there is in operation a 
system of inter-library loans, as in New 
England, through the activities of the 
Library Art Club, organized in 1808 for 
the purpose of circulating for exhibition 
pictures for educational purposes. This 
Club has, at the present time, a member- 
ship of eighty libraries and in 1912-13 its 
eighty-one exhibits were circulated 1,082 
times. These exhibits comprise collections 
of pictures, photographs chiefly, with some 
half-tones and colored prints, and cover 
such subjects as Assisi (58 photographs), 
China (83 photographs), Corot (97 photo- 
graphs), Diirer (130 photographs), Egypt 
(78 photographs), Italian Art (216 photo- 
graphs), etc. 

Many of the larger libraries, particularly 
in the eastern cities, are content to have 
their collections embrace material of the 
nature described, because of their proxi- 
mity to museums where or! 
art are to be found Che att 
an article 
published in 


ginal works of 
itude of such 
libraries is expressed in on the 
Providence Public Library 
the Providence Magazine for March, 1914, 
which says: 

“So far as this third division of the sub- 
ject is concerned, it is to be remembered 
that it is not well for a public library in a 
city which contains a valuable art museum, 
such as that of the Rhode Island School of 
Design, to compete with the museum, In 
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h Consequently, 
with the exception of a valuable painting 
by Huysmans, the eminent Flemish painter 
of the sixteenth century, which was placed 
here as a memorial of the late Charles Brad- 
ley, and a few other pictures, chiefly loans 
as well as the portraits mentioned below 

the visitor to the building will not be led to 


the field of works of art. 


look for paintings 
It is, however, a perfectly legitimate 


erected, especially those in the West and 
South, often have special exhibition rooms 
in which are shown not only collections 
such as have been described, but also collec- 
tions of paintings and other objects of art. 
In some places these exhibitions are 
brought together through the efforts of 
local clubs, through inter-library coépera- 
tion, or through the assistance of such 
associations as the American Federation of 
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or such a library to establish and 
collection of photographs. At 


re will be found here a collec- 


bout five hundred photographs of 


Italy, purchased in 1902, from 

ven by pupils. . . In another 

art of the building (the Children’s Library 
ection of over 1,200 post-cards 
mounted tn albums (each contain- 


t sixty), and each album is devoted 


ne special subject such as Paris, 


Libraries having 


Arts, of Washington, organized for the pur- 
pose of stimulating an interest in art by 
means of exhibitions, lectures, and _ its 
publication, Art and Progress 

Of 132 libraries replying to inquiries from 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, sent out 
in June of the present year, it was found 
that fifty-seven have separate exhibition 
rooms for the display of pictures, and that 
forty display such collections, not in a 
special room, but in corridors, or other 
rooms pressed into this service. Thirty- 


nine libraries reported that they do not 


1QO5 
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make exhibitions—five because of their 
proximity to museums of art, three because 
of lack of material, two for lack of room, 
and one because of a clause in the will of a 
donor forbidding it. 

It is also interesting to note that of 
the libraries making a practice of holding 
exhibitions, fifty-six have shown paintings; 
sixty-nine, photographs; and fifty-three, 
other forms of pictures; sixteen have shown 
sculpture; forty, decorative arts of one 
kind or another; thirteen, four, 
historical material; three, natural history 
objects; and five, useful arts. 

These facts are given for the purpose of 
showing how widely spread is the growing 
demand of our communities for pictures, a 
demand made, we must believe, in the belief 
that the work of the artist and artisan 
holds something of value, even when ex- 
pressed only by reproductions of the origi- 
nal. 


b« Oks: 


THE CHARLES STEWART SMITH 
COLLECTION OF CHINESE AND 
JAPANESE PAINTINGS 


HE Museum is fortunate in receiv- 

ing as a gift from Mrs. Charles 

Stewart Smith, Mr. Howard C. 

Smith, and Mr. Charles Stewart 
Smith, Jr., the valuable collection of 
Chinese and Japanese paintings that be- 
longed to the late Charles Stewart Smith, 
long a trustee of the Museum. 

[he paintings were acquired in Japan, 
and for the most part formed a collection 
that had gradually been made there, by 
a prominent collector. 

lhe Chinese paintings, some six in num- 
ber, bear important attributions, and form 
an excellent supplement to the Chinese col- 
lection now belonging to the Museum. 

[he Japanese paintings number about 
forty kakemono and eight or nine screens, 
besides albums containing three hundred 
and thirty-eight drawings, of which two 
hundred and thirty-eight are attributed to 
Hokusai and one hundred to other modern 
artists. Together they constitute not only 
an admirable assemblage of fine examples, 
but become a very important nucleus of 
what ought in time to be a fully adequate 
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representation in the Museum of the art of 
painting in Japan. 

While other forms of Japanese art have 
been appreciated for a long time and have 
been collected in Europe and this country, 
the public collections of Japanese paintings 
outside of Japan have been comparatively 
few. The British Museum acquired long 
ago theconsiderable collection brought from 
Japan by Dr. William Anderson, and within 
the last year has acquired through the gift 
of Sir Gwynne-Evans, Bart., the representa- 
tive collection formed by Mr. Arthur Morri- 
son, numbering some four hundred paintings. 
In this country, the three collections at the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston — one ac- 
quired in Japan on early opportunity by 
Prof. Ernest Fenollosa and given to the 
Museum by Dr. G. C. Weld, the second 
also early acquired in Japan by Dr. Sturges 
Bigelow, and the third gradually assembled 
in later years by Mr. Denman Ross—are 
known as forming probably the largest 
single possession of Japanese paintings any- 
where. Although recently formed, the col- 
lection brought together by Mr. Charles L. 
Freer, of Detroit, and presented by him to 
the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, 
but retained, for the present, in Mr. Freer’s 
possession, is not only important in the 
number of examples, but is especially re- 
markabie for the masterpieces that it con- 
tains. Other public institutions outside of 
Japan are not known to possess representa- 
tive collections of Japanese paintings, but 
only, here and there, a comparatively few 
examples. Within recent vears apprecia- 
tion by the Japanese themselves of their 
own works of art has led to the payment of 
high prices for fine things as they have come 
into the market in Japan. Consequently 
the acquisition of fine Japanese paintings for 
foreign collections has become increasingly 
difficult, since among native connoisseurs 
paintings are generally regarded as the 
highest forms of expression in Japanese art 

Examining the present collection as to the 
merits of individual paintings, we find thatit 
contains three specimens of the Buddhistic 
art which marks the beginning of painting 
in Japan — one of the goddess Kwannon by 
an unknown artist that may date from the 
fifteenth century. Inotherfields some of the 
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nost distinguished painters of Japan are 


interestingly represented. There are two 
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Sanraku, of the seventeenth; and Nam- 


Pin, a Chinese artist working in Japan in 


paintings, in Chinese ink, attributed to the eighteenth century, whose paintings are 
Sesshiu, one of the most famous artists of | highly esteemed. The collection, however, 
the latter half of the fifteenth century, who is specially strong in the work of later 
acquired great reputation on a visit to artists Sosen, famous for his pictures of 
China well as in his monkeys; andGanku, 
own countr The equally famous for 
subjects of these his pictures of tigers; 
Birdand Bamboo and lani Buncho, noted 
Heron and Willow for his birds and 
ire characteristic of flowers, as well as 
the art of the Ashi- mountains; a group 
kaga period, when the of paintings of the 
influence of the Chi- Ukiove, or popular 
nese painters of the school of the eigh- 
Sung period was teenth century; and 
strongly revived in finally, a most re- 
Japan. Dating from markable representa- 
the first half of the tion of the works of 
sixteenth century are Hokusai. 
two beautiful paint- Paintings by the 
ings, also in Chinese designers for prints, 
ink—one a charming whose designs would 
landscape and _ the perish in the cutting 
other a design for a on the wood blocks, 
fan with figures of areconsequently com- 
Sennin attributed paratively rare. But 
to Kano Motonobu the present collection 
the most famous mas- is relatively rich in 
terof the Kano school these, comprising 
and generally re- works by Sukenobu, 
garded as its founder Koriusai, Shunsho, 
although preceded bi lovohiro, and Shun- 
his father, Kano Ma- man, and a screen of 
sanobu. Other paint- six figures by Cho- 
ings oO the Kan shun, an artist of this 
school are one of Spar- school who seems to 
row and Bamboo, an have confined himself 
et of three | to paintings 
I reand tw It is in the work 
iscapes, by T: i of Hokusai that the 
t ost notable « . Smit Collection 1s 
wets sl Sol 
tne \ special strong, em- 
\ K-1¢ PARROW AND BAMBOO BY KANO TANY(I br ci some seven 
yn n panels KAKCMOI! ims lud 7 
lar nd Naonobu, his brother,and Yuki- richly colored picture of Cocks Fight: 
nobu niece, and there are also sets of and the albums to which reference has al- 
three by Tansui and Tanshin, followers of ready been made The sketches and stud- 
lanyu lhen there are works attributed ies in these albums, mainly in black and 
to Shutoku of the fourteenth century: white, but some richly colored, cannot but 


(_hokuan 


represented by numerous paint- 
ings of hawks, of the sixteenth; Kano 
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be of intense interest to artists, and ol 
delight to all amateurs 








WOMAN SPINNING SILK 
BY HOKUSAI 


LADIES IN A GARDEN 
BY SHUNMAN 
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The remaining album contains one hun- 
dred modern whose 


work 1s not only highly esteemed but rare 
such men as Kyosai, Hashimoto 


sketches by artists, 


in Japan 
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The following books in the Museum 
Library may be consulted with special 
advantage in connection with the study of 
both the Chinese and Japanese paintings: 


* 
_ 
— 





PEACOCK AND PEONIES 
BY TANI BUNCHO 
Gaho, Watanabe Seitei, Okada Baison, Painting in the Far East, by Laurence 


Kawabata Gyokusho, and Seki Shuko. 

From this brief review of the collection 
it will be seen that not only the Museum, 
but all who are specially interested in 
Oriental art, must be highly congratulated 
on its acquisition, 


Binyon; Epochs of Chinese and Japanese 
Art, by Ernest Fenollosa; Chinesische 
Kunstgeschichte and Japanische Kunstge- 
schichte, by Oskar Miinsterberg; and The 
Painters of Japan, by Arthur Morrison. 
HowarD MANSFIELD 
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COMPLETE 


CLASS 


SCULPTURE... 


jis. *: Seer 
(Wing E, Room 9) 


ARMS AND ARMOR.. 


CERAMICS ‘ 
(Wing H, Room 15 


METALWORK 


(Floor II, Room 22) 


[TEXTILES taneens 
Wing E, Room 9) 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition 


AUGUST, 1914 
OBJECT 


TIwo alabaster reliefs of altar- 
piece, by Vallfogona, Spanish, 
late fifteenth century......... 


Three embroideries, Rhodian, 
seventeenth century; embroid- 
ery, Cretan, seventeenth cen- 


*Five archer’s arm guards, Dutch, 
end of sixteenth to early eigh- 
teenth century ......... 


Cover of tazza, French, middle of 
sixteenth century........ ‘ 


*Two silver casters, French, early 
nineteenth century; tray, Ameri- 
can, early nineteenth century. . 

Teapot, coffee-pot, sugar bowl, 
cream jug, and bowl, American, 
early nineteenth century...... 


Iwo embroideries, Cretan, seven- 
teenth century. 


tRecent Accessions Room (Room 6, Floor 1). 


LIST OF PURCHASES AND LOANS 


SOURCE 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Lent by Dr. Bashford Dean. 


Lent by J. Pierpont Morgan. 


Lent by James C. McGuire. 


Lent by Miss Mary McGuire. 


Lent by Mr. Kendrick. 





COCKS FIGHTING BY HOKUSAI 
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MEMBERSHIP 
BENEFACTORS, who contribute or devise $5 
FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, who con 
ELLOWS FOR LIFE, who contribute. . 4 
ELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, who pay an 
annual contribution of 100 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS w pay an 





annual contributior 25 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, who pay an annual 

contribution of 10 

PRIVILEGES All classe members are entitled 
to the following | leges 

A ticket adr ng t ember and fa ly, a 
his resident friends, on Mondays and Fridays 

Ten complimentary tickets a year for distribution, 
each of which admits the bearer once, on either Mon- 
aay r Friday These tickets must bear the signa- 
ture I e member 

\ tation to any general reception given by the 
Ir ees at the Muse to which all classes ot mem- 
be are invited 

The 1 a copy of the Annual Report 

A set ks published by the Museum for 
gene tributi pon request at the Museun 

| a tion to the pr ileges to which all classes of 


members are entitled, Sustaining and Fellowship mem- 


bers have, upon request, d ible the number of tickets 
to the Museum accorded to Annual Members; their 
families are included in the invitation to any general 
reception, and whenever their subscriptions in the 
aggregate amount to $1, they shall be entitled 
to be elected Fellows for Life, and t 
For further particulars, 


become mem- 
bers of the Corporati 


see special leafl 


ler the directior I the Secre- 


ADMISSION 

Hours or Openinc 
from 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
6 p.m.) and on Saturday until 1 
Pay Days.—On Monday a 


The Museum is open daily 
Sunday from I P.M. to 

) P.M. 

j Friday an 





imission 















fee of 25 cents is charged to all nbers and 
copyist 
Cuitpren.—Children under seven years of age are 
not admitte les c Dy na t 
PriviLeces.—Members are ¢ n pa ays 
present I eir € € Ke Per- 
hol y embe P , ¢ ur ckets are 
¢ € t c ee pay Ga 
Teac ers I € ed y their 
Pr ece € € S¢€ . at ca l, 
ckets a g \ Xf ‘ pay 
Ss le che \r c S¢ ect ¢ ‘ 
la cket e Secretary. 
Copyin¢ Reque r per py i to 
I togrTra the Muse “ 1d € to 
e Secreta N per e nec ary tor sketch- 
2 I e € if er Pern ire 
€ ra except $ lay (10 A.M.-6 P.M.), 
» ez I I er inior- 
rt ec pe eafle 
THE COLLECTIONS OF THE MUSEUM 
lhe Circular of Information gives an Index to the 
collections w will be f c by ¢ 
1g A spe f ec It car 
c rec ec c 
EXPERT GUIDANCE 
Members, visitors, and teachers desiring to see the 
collections of the Museum under expert guidance, 
€ t e me ber of the staff 
Irpose On application to the Secre- 
¢ elera de 
€ ee € per t c 
s of New York C 
eir g lance I ers a 
e cents per per W be made 





with a minimum charge of one dollar an hour. 


THE LIBRARY 
-d from Gallery 14, First Floor, 


containing upward of 25,000 volumes, and 306,000 
photographs pen daily except Sundays, and is 
cce sible to the C 


PUBLICATIONS 
ns of the Museum now in 


tor sale at the en- 





number four These are 


trances to the Museum, and at the head « 





staircase. For a lis them and their supply 
1 


Members, see special ie flet 


PHOTOGRAPHS ON SALI 





Phot grap! ic ¢ 1es OT all Objects be 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer, are on 
: : 
sale at the Fifth Avenue eutrance. Orders by ail, 
including application for photographs of objects not 


keptin stock may be addressed to the 
Photographs by Pach Bros., The Detroit Publishing 
Co., The Elson Ce and Braun, Clément & Co., 


of Paris, are also See special leaflet. 


mpan) 





n sal 
RESTAURANT 

located in the basement on the 
North side of the main building. Meals are served 


@ la carte from 10 A.M. to 5 p.m. and table dhote from 





A restaurant is 


12 M. to 4 P.M 





